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ABSTRACT 



Students in Israel who wish to enter institutes of higher 
education are required to hold a matriculation certificate. Matriculation 
exams are therefore high-stake and stressful. In 1993 the Minister of 
Education appointed a committee to consider reforming the matriculation 
policy. This paper describes the political and societal aspects of the policy 
reform- -the complexities of translating policy into everyday practice and of 
resolving contradictory dynamics . Data were gathered through participant 
observation of committee meetings: interviews with committee members, the 
Minister of Education, high-level officials, principals, teachers, parents, 
and students; and document analysis. The paper focuses on the dependence of 
systemic reform on the interaction among several antecedent conditions and 
factors in the policymaking process (time, interactional synchrony, and 
commitment) and the synergetic effects of different modes of implementation. 
Although at one point consensus seemed unattainable, the committee engaged in 
a deliberation process that ended in consensus, reflecting compromise and a 
practicality ethic. The committee adopted two complementary modes of 
implementation: (1) the revolutionary mode, in which centralized authority 

designates a national lottery that decides which three subject areas will not 
be tested; and (2) the evolutionary mode, in which 22 high schools 
participate in an ongoing consultation pilot program. (Contains eight 
references and one figure) . (LMI) 
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Introduction 

The goal of this paper is to provide some insights into the complexities of policy 
making, and the diffic ulties of impl ementing this policy in practice, in a specific 
cultural context. The study ill uminat es structural chang e processes at work at the 
system level. Special attention is paid to the t ranslation of policy into everyday 
practice. 




Schooling is conceived to be governed by political and social forces (Apple 1991) 
therefore educational reform is viewed in terms of ideological and so cial struggles 
t aking place "in the context of contradictory economic, political and cultural dynamics" 
(Ginsburg et aL 1991), leading to a formulation of policy. The process of policy 
impl e m e n t a t ion is perceived as reflecting evolution of intentio ns in a c ontinuum from 
policy development to practice (Lowfaam 1995). By evolution of intentions Lowham 
mans the changes in innovations as policy moves among the subsystems of a larger 
educational system. Lowham (1995) argues that “the adaptation occurs at several 
levels and becomes evolutionary. Hence, the im plemente d practice may be only 
distantly related to the original intention.” (p. 113) This process de pends on a varie ty 
of interacting forces, some supportive and some opposed to the new polity. These 
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forces might yield a synergetic effect with an enhanced impact on the system (Ben- 
Perete 1995). In cases where the interacting forces in the implementation process 

support each other their combined impact strongly promotes implementation 

This paper is about a policy reform concerning national assessment at the end of senior 
highschool studies. The political and societal aspects of this policy and its 
implementation will be analyzed and the details of the processes will be highlighted. 

Background 

The specific reform treated in this paper concerns a central facet of national 
assessment in Israel, namely, the matriculation examinations. A matriculation 
certificate is required in Israel in order to continue one's education in institutes of 
higher education. Because of this requirement matriculation exams in Israel are high- 
stake exams creating stress and conflict situations. In 1993 a committee was appointed 
by the M i n ist er of Education to consider a reform in the matriculation policy. 



O 
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The c ommitt ee member s represented different stakeholders and interest groups 
concerning matriculation reform. The appointment of the committee was an expression 
of an open 'policy window* (Kingdon, 1984). King rion d efine d policy window as 
pert aining to three streams. The “problem stream” constitutes a set of conditions that 
are conceived as necessitating remedial actions. The “alternative stream” is a set of 

proposals for actions that meet certain criteria, such as technical feasibility, value 

/ 

acceptability and reaso n a b le chance for acceptance by officials and public. Hie third, 
“political stream” is composed of public mood, pressure groups, and ideological views. 
In the case cf the reform of matriculation exams in Israel all three “streams” linked 
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to open a policy window. Time was ripe for a reform in matriculation policies. The 

“problem situation, (steam)”, was defined in social and pedagogical terms From a 

social point of view it was considered unacceptable that only about 40% of a cohort 
finis h in g senior high schools in Israel were entitled to a matriculation certificate, 
though 71% of a cohort finish 12 grades. This situation is exacerbated by the feet that 
there exist significant gaps between different ethnic groups and socio-economic 
classes concerning percentages of graduates with matriculation certificates. 

From a pedagogical point of view the large amount of time devoted in the last years of 
senior high schools to preparation for external examinations was considered to deny 
students opportunities for meaningful and in-depth studies related to their own 
interests. 



The “alternative stream” consisted of a change in school organization policy in Israel 
favoring decentralization, more school autonomy and school-based curriculum 
development. This change constituted a basis for viable alternatives for external 
examinations, such as a reduction in their number, and a shift towards on-going school 
assessment using a variety of assessment modes. 

The “political stream” was expressed in a political climate that was conducive to 
change. The incoming labor government was interested in promoting education, 
addressing issues of equity, and the needs of diverse societal sectors. The new 
Minister of Education pushed toward a reform in matriculation exams, and in higher 
education, in order to increase the percentage of high school graduates amnng 
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underrepresented societal groups entering tertiary education. Thus, the scene was set 

for policy reform. 

Methods and data sources 

Hie study relied on participant observation of committee meetings and on interviews 
with members of the committee, the Minister of Education, high-level officials of the 
Ministry, principals, teachers, parents and students. Documents pe rtaining to the new 
policy were analyzed, including the official report of the committee and formal 
announcements of the Ministry of Education. 

The process of policy formulation - the resolving of contradictory dynamics 
The opening of a policy window for policy reform did not mean that the process of 
policy formulation proceeded without contradictory cultural and political dynamics. 
During the one and a half years of the committee's work contradictory voices were 
heard and considered in the committee, as well as outside it. Teachers unions, on one 
hand, and university representatives, on the other hand, were opposed to any change in 
the existing matriculation policy. Both these organizations carried enormous weight 
and exercised their power in manifold ways, including the use of media such as 
newspaper reports, to present their positions. 

The main arguments of the representatives of the teacher unions were as follows: 

- Reduction in the number of external examinations and their limitation to the main 
lan g u age s : mo t h e r tongue, English and math, would create two classes of teachers: 
those whose subject mat ter areas are more central and vital to students, «nH those 
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whose subject matter areas dont count, and mi ght be partially eliminat ed from the 

school time-table. 

- Teachers were accustomed to the tact that external e xaminat ions provided a strong 
motivation for students to study and to cooperate in the teaching-learning situation. 
They were afraid to lose this support in their daily struggle to induce learning. 

- Students of lower ability and motivation would loose the opportunity to balance their 
final grades in one area by their success in other subject matter areas. 

The university representatives, on the other hand, voiced their concern that without 
external exams in a variety of subjects they would lack a valid, reliable, and equal 
basis for screening students who wish to enter higher education. 



Other members in the committee, who represented minorities, as well as religious and 
vocational schools, demanded consideration of their respective populations and needs. 
Moslem members, as well as representatives of Jewish religious schools, insisted that 
their respective subject areas should be included in the external exams. The syllabus of 
vocational school includes theoretical and practical subjects, leading to arguments for 
requiring external exams in both domains. 



Some members of the committee, especially educational scholars advocated the 



complete abolishment of matriculation exams, which they perceived to be 



counterproductive for meaningful learning experiences. 
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Several inherent dilemmas were identified in the deliberations of the c ommitte e: 

- the dilemma between the intention to give all students a c ommon core of share d 

cultural knowledge, and the aspiration to serve the heterogeneity of diverse student 
populations 

- the d i lemm a between the perceived personal and societal needs to promote 
excellence and the committment to principles of equity, education for all, and social 
integration 

- the dilemma between the inclination to adapt a policy which will ensure school 
autonomy and the Israeli tradition of a centralized educational system 

- the dilemma between a demand tor teacher and school accountability and the 
conception of open school gooals which are not pro-determined by the aut hor ities 

At one point it seemed that there was no way to reach a consensus on 
reco mmendati ons concerning the matriculation reform. What did happen throughout 
the deliberation process that led finally to consensus (with one dissenting voice), 
reflecting compromise and a practicality ethic (Doyle and Ponder 1977-78)? 

The dynamics nf int eraction in policy formulation 

Several factors in the dynamics of the committee meetings are perceived as having 
crucial influence on the outcomes of the deliberations. 




A most important factor relates to time . Though the letters of appointment of 
committee members asked them to submit their recommendations to the Minister of 
Education after four months, the committee continued their joint efforts for a year and 
a ha l f . This e xt e nsion of fim«> u/ns deemed T^^ggry a number nwoma - 
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- Appointment of the committee created a flurry of interest among educators and the 
general public. Many voices demanded to the heard and as a result the c ommit tee 

received many letters and position papers, and interviewed representatives of various 
interest groups, such as history teachers, parents' groups and others. 

- It takes time to create a comnmunity collaborating on a joint task. It is a slow move 
from overt antagonism of participants to a more open-minded and receptive 

form of stating one's views and concerns. Over time a miraculous t ransformat ion 
took place in the deliberations of the committee, people started to become involved in 
sincere attempts of coo rdinating their views, instead of trying to enforce them on 
each other. Schwab (1978) speaks about the 'pooling of knowledge', he claims that 
"each specialist must relate his relevant knowledge not only to the problem in band 
but to the relevant knowledge of other specialists" (p. 143). This relating one' s 
knowledge, experience and convictions, to each other was crucial for the formulati on 
of a new assessment policy. 



The importance of time and timing relates, as well, to another phenomenon, namely 
interactional synchrony, the rhythm of social behavior. Kendon (1982) argues that we 
are seldom aware of the power of synchrony and states that "when we do become 
aware of the consi d eration of action between ourselves and our co-interactants, it 
seems that this can have quite powerful consequences for our feeling for and 
apprehension of the other." (p. 358) Overtime the c ommitte e started to enac t such 
coordination of action, which proved to be hi ghly conducive for the generation of 

r' 

conclusions which were acceptable to all members but one. 
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Another component of the process of reaching consensus concerns the expectations 
that built up within the circle of participants, as well as outside it. Members of the 

committee were expected by their respective constituencies to reach operational 
conclusions. In the beginning these conclusions were in stark opposition. Whereas 
some officials of the Ministry and some professors of education favored complete 
abolition of external exams, representatives of teacher unions and of universities 
fevered the status quo. But everyone expected some policy recommendations, and as 
more time passed these expectations were inforced by the Minister of Education, by 
educators and by the public who voiced their concerns in various ways. The 
involvement of media and voices of the public, as expressed in letters and personal 
appearances before the committee, strengthened the urgency of expectations. Members 
of the committee felt the shared need to reach conclusions, they were committed to 
closure of their efforts, leading to a defensible set of recommendations. 

This commitment was in part due to a fear of having spent a lot of time without 
showing results, and in part it stemmed from their professional and political 
obligations. 

It was interesting to follow the tranfoimation of antagonists into a community with a 
shared purpose, a common language, collective experiences and a growing sense of 
belonging. Over time, some coordination of knowledge, experience and convictions, 
led to a measure of compromise and finally to consensus concerning the 
recommendations for a new matriculat ion policy. 
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Some characteristics of the new policy 

The new assessment policy is an expression of an ideological and practical 

compromise. The overall number of subjects to be included in the matriculation 
certificate was not reduced, but part of the assessment was transfered to the control of 
schools. The number and nature of subject areas was adapted to specific student 
populations and school systems (minorities, religious, vocational). 

The ideological compromise could come about when the advocates of complete 
abolishment of external exams came to see the point of teachers who were afraid to 
teach without the support of the extrinsic motivation to learn imposed by exams. The 
representatives of teachers, on tire other hand, became sensitive to the arguments for 
reducing the time spent on preparation for exams, as well as the accompanying stress. 
Representatives of the universities acknowledged the needs of students and the desire 
of schools to become autonomous, and agreed to transfer part of summative evaluation 
of students to their schools. The practical compromise was that though the overall 
number of assessed subjects did not change, conditions of testing would be changed so 
that overtime aaanagmMit would Wimtip school-based, starting with three out of seven 
obligatory subjects. 

An important aspect of the new policy was the modular format of exams. Before the 
reform students could choose the level of their studies in the diverse subject areas. 

Once they had chosen, or been advised by their teachers, to choose a basic level, and 

/ 

wished to move to a hi gher level latex on, they had to start the examinations all over 
again at the new level. The reform changed this pattern, three levels of studies were 
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to be determined in each subject, basic, regular and advanced. Students who passed 
exams at one level would be able to move to higher levels by adding certain 

components to the curriculum and by passing an additional exam on these 
components. The goal of this change is to enable weaker students to gain knowledge 
and confidence in their abilities thus increasing the percentage of students who are 
eligible for a matriculation certificate and for higher education. Once the new 
matriculation policy was approved by the Minis ter of Education, and by all relevant 
authorities, there arose the problem of implementation. 

Implementation strategies 

Two main inodes of implementation of the reform were adopted, c omplementing each 
other. The first might be called the revolutionary mode, based on the authority and 
power of the Minister of Education in a c entraliz ed school system. After receiving the 
recommendations of the committee, and adopting them officially, the Minister decided 
that no external exams would be held in three subject areas to be identified each year 
through a lottery. In these subjects the students' grades are to be school-based. Thus, 
in one stroke the burden of external exams was lifted somewhat without creating a 
status difference between the various subjects. The lottery was scheduled to take place 
toward the end of the last year of high school. It determines which subjects are to be 
exempt of external exams. In these subjects school-based grades are noted on the 
matriculation certificate. Up to the time of the lottery students study all subjects, and 
none is neglected or downgraded. 
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The second mode might be called the evolutionary mode of implementation. 

This is a slow process of working with, and in schools, sear ching for ways to improve 

school-based assessment. Simultaneously new curricula have to be developed which 
match the modular nature of testing. Ongoing consultations with university leaders, 
with educators and parents are needed in order to ensure the continuation of this 
process and to appease any opponents. The evolutionary mode of impl ementing the 
new matriculation policy in Israel is in the form of an intervention project in twenty 
two high schools. These highschools were carefully selected so as to represent different 
regions in the country, different segments of society, different ethnic and religious 
groups, and different school systems - academic and vocational. In each school, one to 
three subjects were chosen for school-based development and assessment 
Collaborative teacher teams were set up for every subject and special in-service 
programs were initiated. The teachers learned to use divergent modes of student 
assessment, and students became more involved in their learning process. The twenty 
two schools project will be carried an for several years, new schools will join the 
project from time to time, and serve as models for system-wide im plementati on of the 
matriculation reform policy. It has to be borne in mind, though, that the actual 
interpretation of the new policy, will vary in different schools according to the specific 
context and situation, and will reflect an evolution of intentio ns and different em phasis 
on the various components of the new policy. 

The combination of the revolutionary and evolutionary modes of im plementation mi ght 

/ * 

be viewed as an example of the practicality ethic at work (Doyle and Ponder 1977-8). 
Without a radical and powerful Ministerial decree the reform could have bogged down 



in endless small difficulties and hasajrocxaiic barriers. But the one-time /Wiairm could 
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become meaningless, and even self-defeating, without the ongoing evolution of 
intentions in a continuum from policy development to practice (Lo wfeam 1995 ), 

through patient and painstaking work with principals and teachers in schools based on 
their own perception of the reform. Moreover, the implementation modes adopted in 
the Israeli case of assessment policy reform allow for synergy of diverse forces to 
interact and to enhance the power of each. Through the conjuction of Ministerial 
support for the reform and the reduction of external exams , on one hand, and grassroot 
work towards school-based assessment, on the other band, the whole process was 
enhanced and implementation was energized, activated, and intensified. Each of the 
modes of implementation served to enhance the other. 



Concluding comments 

This paper described and analyzed a case of systemic reform, emphasizing its 
dependence on the interaction of several antecedent conditions on a number of factors 
in the policy-making process, and on the synergetic effects of different modes of 
implementation. The process of implementation is accompanied by local adaptations 
and evolution of intentions. Thus, in some cases the emphasis may be on school-based 
curriculum development in preparation for school-based assessment In other cases the 
emphasis may be on student involvement in the actual assessment process. 



The following chart illustrates these processes, and the relation of policy decisions to 
educational practice. 
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Fig. 1 : From policy making to educational practice 
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